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should not have shown it at some time j but it is
possible that Eossetti furnished the spark that'actu-
ally kindled the fire. Perhaps Swinburne himself
cannot trace the vein to its hidden sources, and con-
founded the mastery of Eossetti's temperament and
the personal magnetism he exercised on those whot
came into close relations with him with an intellectual
stimulus which, strictly speaking, Eossetti did not
exercise. He was too specialized, too exclusively
artistic in all his developments, to carry much intel-
lectual weight, and Swinburne was more fully devel-
oped in the purely intellectual man j but the warmest
friendship existed between them. I often saw Swin-
burne at Cheyne Walk, and, when they were together,
the painter's was certainly the dominant personality,
to which Swinburne's attitude was that of an affec-
tionate younger brother.

One day Eossetti had invited us all to dinner, and
when we went down to the drawing-room there was
great exhilaration, Swinburne leading the fun. Mor-
ris was, as usual, very serious, and, in discussing
some subject of conversation, Swinburne began to
chaff and tease him, and finally gave him a vigorous
thrust in the stomach, which sent him backwards
into a high wardrobe, on the outer corners of which
stood Eossetti's two favorite blue and white hawthorn
jars, a pair unrivaled in London, for which he had
paid several hundred pounds each. The wardrobe
yielded and down came the jars. I caught one,
and Morris, I believe, the other, as it was falling on
his head. Eossetti was naturally angry, and, for